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< Min'yu, Fukushima's other voice 


The prefecture's second daily newspaper 
argues with passion and professionalism 
for a return to normality. 


he Fukushima Мун is one of Fuku- 
Ї shima’s two main newspapers. Founded 
in 1895, it was suspended for about four 
years during WWII when media restrictions 
were imposed and each prefecture could only 
have one newspaper. However, it resumed pub- 
lications in 1946. “I think we have a reputation 
for being rebellious, says editor-in-chief ONO 
Hiroshi. “I am not saying that the Fukushima 
Minpo [Fukushimas other daily] is not free and 
open-minded, but I guess we have a stronger rep- 
utation for it than they do. We are a company 
that dislikes being restricted, and this attitude is 
reflected in the atmosphere of the paper and our 
corporate culture.” 
Since 1948, the Fukushima Міпуи has col- 
laborated with the Yomiuri Shimbun, Japan's 
largest daily. Originally, the partnership 
sought to help the Min’yu stabilise its man- 
agement during the post-war period. In 
2009, the two companies came to an agree- 
ment on editorial cooperation. In particu- 
lar, once a month, a Mizyu article on the 
progress of recovery is published in the 
Yomiuri Shimbun’s English edition, The Japan 
News, while a factory in Koriyama belonging to 
the Yomiuri Shimbun Group prints both the 
Yomiuri Shimbun and the Fukushima Min’yu. 
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“We are not a big company,’ ONO says, “and 
we welcome this kind of collaboration. We 
currently have about 100 reporters, including 
some who do other jobs as well. On average, we 
hire five or six new reporters every year, mainly 
from the Kanto region [Tokyo and surround- 
ing prefectures], though we get applications 
from all over Japan. We hire a little in excess 
of our needs because, lately, a growing number 
of young people tend to quit their job pretty 
quickly (laughs) 
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Editor-in-chief Омо Hiroshi supports the "rebellious" side of his newspaper. 
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Омо points out that the female presence on the 
paper has been steadily increasing. “I think there 
are about 30 to 40 female reporters right now,’ 
he says. “Traditionally, the newspaper industry 
is a male-dominated one, but among university 
students, more young women seem to be inter- 
ested in doing this job. On the other hand, a lot 
of young men prefer to start their own business 
or work in IT” 

According to ONO, this new trend is the result 
of changes that occurred at the end of the last 
century. “Reporters are expected to be avail- 
able 24/7. They may have to work into the 
small hours to pursue a story or interview 
someone. There was a time when female jour- 
nalists were expected to work like men, but at 
the same time, it was hard to send a woman to 
certain places that were deemed dangerous or 
assign them to meet someone in a bar late at 
night. For those and other reasons, for a long 
time, women were unable to make inroads into 
the news world. 

“However, things have gradually changed, start- 
ing in the 1980s and 90s. This has happened 
everywhere, in every sector, as women’s pres- 
ence in the job market increased and we began 
to value their contribution. In our company 
we have created the conditions for women to 
do this job in a safer environment, keeping in 
mind their needs. For example, we have devised 
ways to make it possible for women to continue 
working as journalists while raising children. 
How can a woman maintain her skills as a 
journalist in such conditions, and what kind of 
work can she do? For example, we want to make 
it possible for reporters on the scene to be re- 
placed by a colleague at short notice, like if her 
child suddenly develops a fever. I think they also 
want a child-care room at our company so that 
reporters can use it while working. 

“Another issue that was raised after 3.11 was the 
risks connected to radioactivity. To begin with, 
the first reporters who were sent to the nuclear 
plant were relatively older men. Then, when 
we needed more people on the scene, we sent 
younger men and women. As you can imagine, 
it is a dangerous place and definitely not the 
kind of environment where everybody wants to 
go. Also, reporters’ families could object even 
if the journalists themselves wanted to go. Yet, 
some female reporters wanted to see the disas- 
ter area for themselves. It took about four years 
but, eventually, even women were able to visit 
the nuclear plant and other no-go areas.” 


Asked about the paper’s readership, ONO says 


that the Min’yu is read by a wide range of peo- 
ple. “However, it is true that we have many 
middle-aged and elderly readers, he adds. “We 
are exploring themes such as gender issues to 
attract more women. We should provide more 
information useful to women in their daily lives 
and offer advice on how they can play a more 
active role in their community and society at 
large. Another good idea would be to publish 
comics from a woman’s point of view.” 

Ono points out that a female member of the 
Diet, who comes from Fukushima, is currently 
serving as an aide to Prime Minister KISHIDA 
and is dealing with gender issues. "Last autumn, 
there was also an event in which we discussed the 
best way women can contribute to society; he 
says, "and in February, we held a similar event at 
Hawaiians in Iwaki to encourage the active par- 
ticipation of women in the Yomiuri Shimbun? 
Hawaiians is a popular spa resort in the south 
of Fukushima Prefecture and its choice for such 
an event is probably not a coincidence. For 
most of the 20" century, this area was famous 
for its coal mine but, in the 1960s, oil replaced 
coal as the industry’s main source of energy 
and the company had to lay off many miners. 
In order to create alternative jobs for its em- 
ployees and their families and to secure a new 
source of income for the company, the launch 
of a new venture other than coal minig was 
decided. Since the area is full of hot springs, a 
spa resort with a Hawaiian theme was opened 
in 1966, and quickly became one of the most 
popular attractions in the country. One of the 
resorts most well-known features was its hula 
dance troupe, which was originally comprised 
the daughters of the miners. They were even the 
subject of a feature film called “Hula Girls”, and 
after Hawaiians was damaged by the triple dis- 
aster, the troupe toured the country to cheer up 
the many people who had been forced to leave 
their homes. 

Fukushima is a very large prefecture and its size 
poses many problems to companies that are 
struggling to reach as many readers as possible. 
“The news world may be online,’ ONo says, 
"but millions of Japanese – particularly older 
people – still prefer newspapers. Each compa- 
ny has an extensive distribution system through 
which they deliver their papers every morning 
to their subscribers. However, winter in Fuku- 
shima can be very harsh, especially in western 
districts like Aizu Wakamatsu. Delivering news- 
papers to areas where it snows a lot is a daunt- 
ing task. People are gradually returning to the 
disaster areas that were evacuated in 2011, but 
still not in large numbers. They are sometimes 
scattered in isolated areas, and there are still few 
delivery people so it remains difficult to reach 
subscribers’ addresses. 
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To gain new readers and protect its position, the newspaper is posting on the internet. 


The Мйтуи% efforts to keep a widespread and 
efficient distribution network are all the more 
important because, like most traditional me- 
dia, they have been losing readers. "Until the 
Great East Japan Earthquake in 2011, we had 
a circulation of 180,000” Омо says. “But many 
of those readers lived in the Hamadori region 
[Fukushima’s coastal district], which was the 
worst hit by both the tsunami and nuclear ac- 
cident. Many died and many survivors were 
evacuated and stopped subscribing. As a con- 
sequence, our circulation fell to about 156,000. 
Luckily, many readers have kept supporting our 
paper and we were able to withstand the crisis." 
Even the Fukushima Міпуи did not escape 
tragedy as, on 11 March, one of its report- 


ers disappeared in Minami Soma after being 
swallowed up by the tsunami. “We teach our 
reporters about safety but, in the end, it is up 
to each person to judge the situation while on 
the job. When it comes to how far we should 
cover the story and how far we should stand on 
the front line, it is up to each of us to make our 
own decisions." 

In many ways, the events of March 2011 have 
brought about a revolutionary change both 
in the prefecture and local journalism. "Many 
readers suddenly disappeared; ONO says, “and 
recovering from that damage has been a 12-year 
battle. But we have learned many things along 
the way. First of all, we have learned how to 
deal with disasters in the future, both natural 
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and man-made. As for us journalists, 3.11 has 
confirmed that we should provide information 
that is really necessary and useful, by any means 
possible. In the immediate aftermath of the 
disasters, for example, delivery trucks stopped 
travelling to Fukushima and there was a severe 
shortage in the supply of daily necessities. At 
the time, we often reported on how and where 
people could obtain things. Later, with many 
peoples lives being affected by the nuclear 
plant accident and the debate raging around 
nuclear energy and radiation, we created reg- 
ular columns to keep our readers informed on 
the subject, asking doctors and scientists to 
write important information in an easy-to-un- 
derstand way. Thus, we started collaborating 
with a young doctor, TSUBOKURA Masaji who, 
in 2011, had moved from Tokyo to Minami 
Soma to support the Hamadori disaster area. 
He began to study how radiation affects the 
body by conducting internal examinations us- 
ing a whole-body counter and informing the 
residents of his findings. Tsubokura is now a 
professor at the Fukushima Medical University 
and, for many years, he has written a column 
to explain radiation-related issues in a way that 
even ordinary readers can understand. I think 
he has written some 490 columns so far.” 

Ono thinks that 3.11 has contributed to chang- 
ing the media’s mission to convey information 
and support their readership. “A lot of people 


were evacuated after the nuclear accident and 
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During the night of 11 to 12 March 2011, the journalists worked without any electricity. 
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went through a very difficult time,’ he says. 
“They may have been able to receive compen- 
sation from TEPCO, but their lives were dis- 
rupted by having to move far away where their 
presence was not welcome. We adopted the 
stance that they did not have to blame them- 
selves because, after all, they were victims of the 
disaster. We also tried to put across the message 
that, though it was difficult, we have to strive to 
be independent and not just live on government 
hand-outs or charity. 

"In the midst of all this, another issue emerged 
concerning the release of the nuclear plant’s 
treated water into the ocean. The reason why a 
lot of people are against it is that they are un- 
derstandably afraid, but I think that limiting our 
response to an emotional reaction does not help 
solve the problem, and we cannot move to the 
next step unless we deal with it scientifically. In 
particular, we have to consider that there will be 
no hope for the future of the disaster area until 
we dispose of the waste and move on. The dis- 
charge will probably start in some months, but 
most media including the major newspapers 
keep saying that this cannot be done because the 
fishermen are going to suffer. What we are saying 
is that our studies show we can release tritium 
into the environment without too great a risk as 
long as this process is scientifically controlled." 
Омо is also critical of the way the media out- 
side Fukushima have reported on the prefecture 
since 3.11. “A little more than two or three years 


after the accident at the nuclear power plant, 


people started to come back,’ he says. “More 
and more people returned to their homes, 
yet most outsiders who visited Fukushima 
only collected shocking photos and the opinions 
of people who were going through hard times. 
Basically, many people’s image of Fukushima has 
not changed in the last 12 years. Its image is of 
a place that should not be visited. Today, this 
is still the case as even now there are overseas 
photojournalists who only focus on the broken 
and neglected areas. In other cases, areas that 
were never affected by the disasters are treated as 
dangerous. I have made several appeals pointing 
out that everybody should see Fukushima as it 
is now. Many people are definitely doing their 
best to change the situation, particularly young 
people who are taking on new challenges and, I 
believe, are creating the new Fukushima. I would 
like more people in the media to come and see 
this new development. There are a lot of really 
interesting people they can meet and talk to. 
Even the disaster area is changing dramatically.” 

Governor UCHIBORI has been at the centre of 
Fukushima' reconstruction drive and ONO is 
generally satisfied with what he has done. “We 
have known each other prior to him becoming 
governor,’ he says. “He is a very capable man 
who makes sound policy choices, particularly 
in terms of his relationship with central gov- 
ernment, and avoids big mistakes. Unlike past 
governors, he does not fight the people in 


"Tokyo. He knows very well when to push, where 
to push hard, and when to pull. This is his major 
quality, but also his major fault. There are times 
when I wish he had done more, but he is some- 
times too cautious about what he wants to say. 
He isa person who does not like to take risks or 
make mistakes. That, I think, is one point where 
there is still room for improvement. However, 
he has been at the helm for eight years and has 
just been re-elected, so I feel he may do things 
a little differently this time. I look forward to 
seeing how it goes." 

While Fukushima is struggling to change its im- 
age, the Min’yu is getting ready to meet the new 
challenges posed by the digital age. “Overall, the 
new generations, and especially Generation Z, 
no longer read newspapers and are becoming 
less familiar with the traditional transmission of 
news and culture,” he says. “There are more and 
more people who never buy newspapers, and this 
is not only a problem for our company but a big 
headache for the entire media world. It appears 
clear that in the not-too-distant future it will be 
difficult to continue producing newspapers that 
do not have another source of income other than 
the traditional paper editions. Each company is 
currently taking on the challenge of creating an 
alternative business model, and we are trying 
to do the same. Admittedly, our technological 
capabilities are not comparable to those of the 
major dailies like the Asahi or the Nikkei. We are 
taking small steps in that direction but for us, the 
web is still something extra that we have not yet 
found a way to make profitable. I admit that we 
are very cautious about deciding whether or not 
to add a paywall and start digital subscriptions. 
"Getting young people interested in reading our 
newspaper is a big challenge because their rela- 
tionship with the news and the media has com- 
pletely changed from what it used to be when I 
was their age. So I have been actively asking our 
young journalists to come up with ideas, and I 
am trying to figure out how to assimilate those 
ideas and turn them into a workable system. In 
that regard, last year we changed the way we 
post on social media to appeal to young people. 
We are dealing with this issue step by step.” 

As if these structural changes were not enough, 
in the last three years the news world has had to 
deal with Covid-19, which has caused a new set 
of problems. “Obviously, we were greatly affect- 
ed by the pandemic,’ ONO says. “From an edito- 
rial point of view, the biggest issue has been how 
to secure enough people to do the job at any one 
time, so I have been careful to let infected peo- 
ple remain at home as muchas possible. Another 
problem was that a lot of shops, restaurants and 
bars had to close and, for a long time, we could 
not organise any events. Advertising revenues in- 


evitably dropped while the whole economy fell 
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The front page of the Fukushima Min'yu published the day after the terrible earthquake and tsunami of 


11^ March. 


to pieces. It was, in other words, a vicious circle, 
which was almost impossible to escape. 

"Unfortunately, the pandemic ended up sabotag- 
ing our plans for the Olympics as well. In Fuku- 
shima, the Games were seen as a way to show- 
case our prefecture and I had high hopes that we 
had been able to hold discussions with that in 
mind. We wanted everyone to know that Fuku- 
shima was changing in many positive ways, but 
the event was delayed by a year and, in the end, 
it did not have much of an effect. I hope that we 
are now on the road to recovery, and we are look- 
ing for opportunities to present our prefecture 
to overseas travellers as well as whoever remains 
convinced that Fukushima is still uninhabitable.” 
Ono has been editor-in-chief for the past five 
years and is looking forward to better days for 


both his paper and the prefecture. “As I men- 
tioned earlier, one of the characteristics of 
newspaper companies is that they must try to 
face each issue with clear ideas and the right atti- 
tude,” he says. “For example, we cannot deal with 
problems related to the nuclear accident unless 
we look firmly into the future and take a scientif- 
ic approach to those problems. 
“T do not know how long it will take to achieve a 
complete recovery, whether it will take 50 years 
or a lifetime, but we have to keep communicat- 
ing the values in which we believe. That is why 
we are nurturing reporters who can continue 
our mission and work on new projects. We will 
remain committed our editorial line until a 
new Fukushima is born.” 

GIANNI SIMONE 
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Despite the ravages of time and nature, the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo is still standing after 109 years. 


Cinema Paradiso in Motomiya 


Even though it shows signs of age, 


Motomiya Eiga Gekijo refuses to 
succumb. 


idden treasures and forgotten stories 

can be found in the most unexpected 

places. Take Motomiya, Fukushima’s 
smallest city both in terms of population 
(30,000) and size. Once a busy shukuba (rest 
stop and messenger station) with many inns, it 
has long been bypassed by modern transport. 
Much of the car traffic is now diverted to near- 
by Koriyama and Nihonmatsu and even the 
Shinkansen passes through but does not stop in 
Motomiya. In other words, one would be hard- 
pressed to find a reason to visit this place. 
Yet, if you venture inside the maze of back alleys 
ofa residential district a three-minute walk from 
the station, you will find a crumbling three-story 
wooden building whose pink walls sharply con- 
trast with the more subdued colours of the sur- 
rounding houses. The bright blue vertical sign 
that takes up the two upper floors reads “Moto- 
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miya Eiga Gekijo” (Motomiya Movie Theatre). 
Another sign near the entrance proclaims that 
the cinema was used as a shooting location in 
Hamelin, a 2013 film by TsuBoKawa Takushi, 
while Roma no kyujitsu (Roman Holidays) is writ- 
ten everywhere (maybe the owner’s favourite 
film?). But the most striking signboard of all 
claims that this building is 109 years old. 

This being Japan — a country where finding a 
building that is even just half a century old is 
cause for wild celebration — this is no mean feat. 
Moreover, though this movie theatre is in less 
than pristine condition, it has survived earth- 
quakes, urban redevelopment and wartime raids 
when Allied bombers targeted the local Gunze 
factory, which manufactured cloth used to cover 
the wings of Mitsubishi Zero fighters. 

The first version of this cinema, the Motomiya- 
za(Motomiya Theatre), was built in 1914 – the 
same year as Tokyo Station — by a volunteer 
group of 33 prominent local merchants and 
entrepreneurs led by Komatsu Motoji, a large 
landowner and politician who served as the 


prefectural assembly chairman, town mayor and 
member of the House of Representatives. 

Affectionately known by the locals as Jobudai (a 
name derived from the Fukushima dialect), the 
three-storey wooden structure could accommo- 
date 800 people and was used for many purpos- 
es. Built in the elegant Kabukiza-style, which 
was cutting-edge at the time, it was a playhouse 
before the war that showed silent movies, and 
hosted performances of rokyoku, a genre of tra- 
ditional narrative singing, generally accompa- 
nied by a shamisen (three-stringed instrument), 
which was very popular in Japan during the first 
half of the 20" century. In addition, it was used 
as a public hall for election speeches, gatherings, 
award ceremonies and even as a professional 
wrestling venue. Hence, it quickly became the 
areas most popular entertainment venue. 

In 1943, TAMURA Torakichi bought the build- 
ing and renamed it the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo. 
Even after the war, it continued to welcome 
traditional popular theatre troupes, including 
one led by the famous actor UMEZAWA Tomio’s 


father. However, people were increasingly hun- 
gry for movies, and screenings began in earnest in 
1945 when TAMURA installed a new projector. 
The 1950s were the golden age of Japanese cin- 
ema, and the theatre was doing good business 
even though most new films reached Motomiya 
only after being shown in bigger cities. It meant 
that the local audiences had to wait about six 
months. After the first screening in Fukushima's 
main city, the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo was the 
509 theatre to get a copy — the second to last in 
the prefecture. 

Then, in 1954, TAMURA died suddenly and his 
son Shuji took over. He expanded the theatre's 
programming and screened both famous for- 
eign works (e.g. Breathless and Purple Noon) and 
popular mysteries. The 1950s thus became the 
theatre’s most successful period. When, in 1955, 
several places in Motomiya — including the po- 
lice station — were used as locations in НІЅА- 
MATSU Seiji’s “Police Diary’, Shuji grabbed the 
chance to celebrate the big event by screening 
the film at the same time as it was released in 
Tokyo. “The film became the city’s biggest hit? 
says Shuji who is now 86 years old, “resulting in 
record-breaking box office takings of 300,000 
yen* in three days at a time when the monthly 
wage was 10,000 yen*. The theatre only had 800 
seats but, on that occasion, we managed to cram 
in 1,000 people over the three floors.” 
Unfortunately, the boom years did not last long 
and in the early 1960s the number of spectators 
dropped sharply due to the spread of television 
and other factors. In a last-ditch attempt to at- 
tract people and save the business, Shuji went so 
far as to screen the first pink movies (soft porn) 
that were then invading the market, but this 
move was not well received. In the meantime, 
debts were piling up and Shuji was forced to close 
down the theatre. The Motomiya Eiga Gekijo 
screened its last show in August 1963. 

Shuji became a car salesman and managed to 
pay off his debts in around three years. By the 
time he retired at the age of 65, cinema com- 
plexes had become mainstream, digitalisation 
was progressing, and reopening his beloved 
theatre was not realistic. Nevertheless, Shuji 
had a dream: “I just couldn't give up,” he says, “I 
wanted to welcome audiences and show them 
films again after I retired.’ To that end, and in 
opposition to his family, he continued to look 
after the films he still had as well as his precious 
projector, regularly oiling its parts and keeping 
it in working condition. He had done his best to 
prevent the old building from falling to pieces, 
cleaning the hall and waiting for the day when 
the big white screen would come to life again. 
However, Shuji had to face the harsh reality. 
“Like URASHIMA Taro [the protagonist of a 
famous fairy tale], there were only old people 


Tamura Shuji and his projector are still in good shape. 


around me,” he says. “I thought it would be im- 
possible to revive the theatre.” 

Then, in 2008, the unexpected happened. “At the 
time, I was going to an ophthalmology clinic in 
Motomiya to get eye treatment,” Shuji says. “The 
doctor, who is about my age, expressed a desire 
to watch a movie at my theatre, and I just could 
not say no. I wanted to express my gratitude to 
him and the nurses for how well they had taken 
care of me.” And suddenly, the crumbling build- 
ing, which was thought to be ruined forever, 
opened again for a private screening. Some 150 
people gathered in front of the screen and a film 
was shown to an audience for the first time in 45 
years. But that was not all: the event was reported 
in the newspapers, it became a hot topic, and vis- 
itors from all over the country came to visit this 
ancient survivor from the golden age of cinema. 
Exactly as Shuji had imagined for all those years, 
the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo was given a second 
chance. More screenings followed and, in 2014, 
a special event was held to commemorate the 
100" anniversary of its opening. However, it 
was not all smooth sailing: in March 2011, the 
second and third floors were severely damaged 
by the Great East Japan Earthquake. Then, in 
October 2019, the East Japan Typhoon caused 
a flood. “I noticed the flooding around mid- 
night while I was sleeping at home,” Shuji says. 
“Luckily, since the theatre is on high ground, 
the water only came up to just below my knees.” 
Miraculously, the screen and, most important- 
ly, the projector emerged unscathed both times. 
However, the front seats were flooded. “I had 
to scrape out the mud that had accumulated in 
the theatre with the help of an acquaintance,” 
Shuji says. 

When news of the damage spread via social 
media, support poured in from all over the 


CULTURE - 


country, and restoration work was carried 
out until the following spring when a come- 
back screening was planned, but the event fell 
through due to the Covid-19 crisis. 

A visit to the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo tru- 
ly feels like taking a time machine back to 
the Showa period (1926-1989) when cin- 
ema-going was both a common and magi- 
cal experience. In the dimly lit lobby, next 
to cuttings of interviews and articles about 
the theatre and its owner, there are photos 
of stars of the silver screen such as KrTAOJI 
Kin'ya and KOBAYASHI Akira as well as post- 
ers of Showa-era movies. It is here that Shuji 
spends many days during the warmer months, 
sitting on a chair near the entrance. 

The retro feeling and nostalgic atmosphere 
even pervade the parterre. The exposed con- 
crete floor looks rough, but the 100 wooden 
chairs are surprisingly comfortable to sit on and 
the zabuton (traditional cushions) add a nice 
homely touch. These are the only seats availa- 
ble: after the two upper floors were damaged by 
the earthquake, the gallery area was walled up 
and is now closed off to the public. 

In a sense, the most surprising place inside the 
theatre is the projection room. It is here that a 
real relic can be admired: a carbon-type projec- 
tor made in 1957. Shuji says that this is the only 
place in the prefecture where a projector of this 
type can be found, but it would probably be hard 
to find a similar model anywhere in Japan. Most 
people have no idea how it works anymore, so 
Shuji patiently explains how he conjures up 
moving images from this ancient machine. 
“Instead of a xenon arc lamp, which is the most 
common light source today, this projector uses 
carbon rods as electrodes,’ he says. “To be more 
precise, there are two types of carbon rods: 
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The nostalgic decor of the cinema attracts many fans in search of authenticity. 


“positive rods” and “negative rods”. When the 
positive and negative are brought close togeth- 
er, electricity flows and the projector uses the 
light emitted. As the rods burn, they shorten 
little by little like a candle. 

“However, there is a drawback to this system: we 
constantly have to make sure that the right dis- 
tance between the rods is maintained. In other 
words, they can be neither too close together nor 
too far apart. It is the job of the projectionist to 
finely adjust the distance between them.” 
According to Shuji, another problem with this 
kind of machine is that since the electrodes are 
not enclosed in a glass bulb like a xenon lamp, 
the projector generates a lot of heat, so during 
the screening the area around the projector be- 
comes very hot. “It gets pretty hot in the projec- 
tion room, and it is a sweaty job in the summer,’ 
he says, “but the projectionist must be careful 
that it does not catch fire. This was particularly 
dangerous in the past, with old films that used 
flammable celluloid film.” 

In 1984, a fire broke out at the National Film 
Centre of the National Museum of Modern Art 
in Tokyo, destroying many valuable films shot 
on celluloid film which had been stored there. 
Luckily, the industry transitioned to cellulose 
acetate film (also called “safety film”) in the mid- 
1950s, and later to polyester film stock, while 
now many theatres use digital projectors. “Peo- 
ple come from all around Japan to experience a 
film shown on an old projector; Shuji says. "It 
may not be as beautiful as digital, but the warm 
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feeling you get from it is rather unique.” 
Currently, the Motomiya Eiga Gekijo is man- 
aged jointly by Shuji and his daughter Yuko 
who usually lives in Tokyo and works at a “mini 
theatre” (a small independent cinema). Screen- 
ings are held several times a year, including 
hosting group trips. The theatre is also used as 
an event and concert venue as well as a filming 
location. “People often visit, even when the the- 
atre is closed, just to have a look,’ Shuji says. “I 
am happy that they want to see a place that has 
been empty for such a long time. After all, mov- 
ies are my purpose in life. But I never thought I 
would be in the limelight at my age,” he laughs. 
The TAMURAs often screen compilations made 
by Shuji by choosing and editing the best scenes 
from the films he has on hand. “I want to create 
interesting shows that will please the audience 
by leaving out the boring bits,’ he says. “It is like 
the last scene in Cinema Paradiso. I want to show 
movies that will remain in people’s memories. 
“Also, in November 2021, we organised a pro- 
gramme to tour around the old movie theatres 
(e.g. Asahiza, Shintomiza) that still survive in 
Fukushima,’ Yuko says, “and we had an oppor- 
tunity to show Police Diary again, the film that 
still holds Motomiya’s box office record 66 years 
after its original screening. It was a memorable 
event for us.” 

Though the theatre is only open for a few days 
every year, Shuji is careful to carry out mainte- 
nance as often as possible so that they can screen 
movies at any time. "Preparation time is the 


same for a two-minute or a two-hour film,” he 
says. "You see, it is not impossible to show the 
movie right away, but I have to check the film, 
check the condition of the projector, clean the 
venue... I want to be polite to the customers. If 
those things are neglected, it is easy for the film 
to be ruined or for accidents to occur.” 

АП over Japan, old movie theatres are closing 
one after another, and it is very difficult for a 
cinema to fill a whole building as they did in 
the past. Most theatres are now located within 
large-scale commercial complexes as tenants. "A 
lot of people seem to agree that it is nearly im- 
possible to make a living in this business; Yuko 
says, "yet new movies continue to be made. I 
even get phone calls from filmmakers asking 
me to screen their own work. Other people vis- 
it while scouting for locations and when they 
step into the theatre, you can see how excited 
they get. And, some time ago, a local man in 
his 60s brought the DVD of a monster movie 
that he had missed when it had been released 
and watched it on the big screen. Rental movie 
theatres... is that not a great idea?" 

The2019 typhoon, flood damage and the Covid- 
19 pandemic have scarred the region and peo- 
ple have moved away. Familiar family-run shops 
and sweet shops have disappeared. This is the 
sad reality. But the TAMURAs are not done yet. 
“The Motomiya Eiga Gekijo is still alive and well 
because people keep coming,” Shuji says, “and I 
will keep running and protecting this theatre for 
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EATING & DRINKING 


HARUYO RECIPE 


01 - To make the syrup, mix the sugar and water 
together in a small bowl. Microwave for 30 to 
60 seconds. 

02 - Cut the cake to fit the shape of the tin. 

(For 2 layers) 

03 - For the Chantilly cream with anko, whisk the 
cream and red bean paste together . 

04 - For the Chantilly cream with matcha, mix the 
sugar with the matcha powder, then fold the 
mixture into the cream and whisk. 

05 - Hull the strawberries and cut into quarters for 
the garnish (about 10 - 12 strawberries). 

06 - Place the single layer of sponge cake in the tin 
then brush with half of the syrup. 

07 - Add (03) to (06) and spread with a spatula. 

08 - Add (04) and (05), then spread. 

09 - Cover (08) with the second layer sponge cake 
and drizzle over the remaining syrup. 

10 - Completely cover the 
surface with whipped 
Chantilly cream made 
with cream (100ml) 
and sugar (109). 

11 - Dust with matcha powder 


and decorate with the remaining strawberries. 


12 - Leave to stand in a cool place for about 30 
minutes. Serve. 


* 1 sponge cake (15cm in diameter) 


For the syrup 
* 25g sugar and 25ml water 


For the Chantilly cream with anko 
* 50g anko (red azuki bean paste) 
* 50ml сгёте fraiche 


For the Chantilly cream with matcha 
* 100ml créme fraiche, 10g sugar and 
3g matcha powder 


For the garnish and decoration 
* About 20 strawberries 
* 100ml crème fraiche 
* 10g sugar 
* A pinch of matcha powder 
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Party organisations 
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So Restaurant 


Enjoy a delicious selection of classic and: 
JAPANESE modern Japanese dishes with sake and wine 
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You can walk alongside the Ono River, which flows through the centre of this former trading city, or take a boat. 


Sawara, Chiba's Little Edo 


A former trading hub, the city has pre- 
served some of the architectural trea- 
sures inherited from its glorious past. 


apan is famed for its many beautiful places. 

However, most of its cities and towns have 

been ravaged by wars, natural disasters and 
urban development. You only need to walk 
around Tokyo, Osaka or Nagoya to realise that 
precious few of their old cityscapes have sur- 
vived to this day. Even in Kyoto, its admittedly 
many architectural treasures are surrounded by 
a sea of ferro-concrete. 
Though Edo, Tokyos older, feudal version, 
has all but disappeared, we can get an idea of 
what it looked like by visiting a few places not 
far from Japan’s capital. These towns are collec- 
tively called Koedo (Little Edo) because they 
have deep ties with the former shogunate (mil- 
itary government) capital of the TOKUGAWA 
regime and have managed to preserve an old 
townscape that retains the atmosphere of Edo. 
One such place is Sawara, now part of Katori 
City, in Chiba Prefecture. Located on the 
banks of the Tone River, Japan's second long- 
est river, this so-called “water village" used to 
be a vibrant merchant town with its own sake- 
brewing industry and close commercial con- 
nections with Edo. 
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The Tone was once known as an uncontrolla- 
ble river prone to floods. Originally, it flowed 
into Tokyo Bay along the course of the current 
Edo River. However, in order to control the 
flooding and develop water transport, large- 
scale construction began in the 17% century 
- when the Kanto region became the political 
centre of Japan — and the course of the Tone 
was changed significantly as it was redirected 
eastward. Today, its vast watershed is therefore 
largely man-made. 

It was during the Edo period (1603-1868) that 
Sawara began to prosper as a trading centre 
along the Ono River (a tributary of the Tone) 
when boat transport flourished, and many 
berths called dashi were built to unload goods 
from boats. It continued to prosper for some 
time after the Meiji period (1868-1912) and by 
around 1955, when automobile traffic began 
to develop, Sawara had become a town with an 
extensive commercial area. 

Even today, the Ono River flows from south 
to north in the middle of the town and is sur- 
rounded on both sides by old, densely packed 
buildings. In 1996, this 7.1 hectare area along 
the river was selected as the first Important 
Preservation District for Groups of Traditional 
Buildings in the Kanto region. Historic build- 
ings were repaired, landscape maintenance 
work was carried out and most of the electric 


wires along the river were buried underground 
to preserve the old-time atmosphere. 

The streets of Sawara are lined with wooden 
townhouses, kurazukuri (storehouses), and 
Western-style buildings built from the end of 
the Edo period to the early Showa period (1926- 
1989) when Sawara was at its most prosperous. 
Its position as a commercial city along the 
Ono River is said to have been established dur- 
ing the period of the Northern and Southern 
Courts (1336-1392) at the latest. It is believed 
that the territory where Sawara is located was 
originally barren land formed by the sedimen- 
tation of a sandbar formed between the river 
and the Katori Sea. 

In 1388, a market and several inns were estab- 
lished. At first, the area’s development was cen- 
tred on the east side of the river, but by the time 
the Edo period began, it had expanded to the 
west side. From this period, the east side was 
called Honjuku and the west side Shinjuku. 
When the Tone River Eastward Transfer Pro- 
ject was completed and the Ono River was 
connected to the Tone, a route was established 
for goods from the Tohoku region and other re- 
gions to reach Edo via the Tone, and Sawara be- 
came a hub for ship transport. Later, the town 
also became a strategic point for land transport, 
with roads leading to Choshi and Narita. 
Sawara was most prosperous from the late 


Edo period to the Meiji period. A regular and 
bustling market was held in Shinjuku, and the 
soy sauce and sake brewing industries flour- 
ished. In the middle of the Edo period, for in- 
stance, Sawara boasted 35 sake breweries. 
When the railway reached Sawara in 1898, the 
transport of goods to Tokyo by boat declined. 
However, thanks to the railway, the town con- 
tinued to prosper. According to the 1920 cen- 
sus, Sawara had a population of 15,299, which 
was the second largest in Chiba Prefecture 
after Choshi. 

Our walk starts from Suwa Shrine, a short 
ten-minute walk from Sawara Station. You 
will recognise the site from the big 20777 gate 
near the street, but the shrine itself is located 
at the top of a beautiful steep stone stairway 
surrounded by trees. Clear spring water from 
the top of the hill flows through the side of 
the shrine into the pond next to the shrine of- 
fice and further down into the Meiryu Falls. A 
dragon curled around a sword is enshrined in 
the basin of the waterfall. The current building 
was erected in 1853. 

After following the road behind the shrine 
down the hill, we reach Tokun Shuzo, one of 
the area's sake breweries. In the early Edo peri- 
od (1661 to 1673), INo Saburoemon bought 
a stock of almost 20,000 litres of sake from a 
brewer in nearby Ibaraki Prefecture and began 
sake production. In the mid-Edo period, there 
were 35 breweries in the village and Sawara be- 
came known as "Kanto's Nada’, referring to the 
area around Kobe that was known as Japan's 
sake mecca. 

The founder of the Tokun Shuzo is said to 
have been apprenticed to the INO family and 
learned all about the sake trade from them. He 
established his company in 1825 and, taking 
advantage of Sawara’s ideal location, including 
convenient ship transport along the Tone River 
and early yields of quality rice, his family has 
proudly carried on the history and tradition 
of sake brewing for nearly two centuries. Cur- 
rently, Tokun and Baba Honten Brewery, both 
located along the same street, are the only two 
remaining breweries in Sawara 

We finally arrive at the Ono River and the heart 
of Sawara. Along the Ono River many historic 
buildings and shops housed rice wholesalers 
and brewers. Willow trees have been planted 
along the road and a surviving stone step (one 
of the aforementioned dashi), which was used 
to lift luggage and goods from the river, has 
been restored. 

One of the things that set Sawara apart from 
similar places is its mix of buildings from such a 
wide range of eras, from the Edo period (main- 
ly earthen storehouses) to the Meiji era (e.g. 
Shobundo), the Taisho era (Mitsubishi-kan) 


TRAVEL 


Suwa Shrine is about ten minutes away from the station. 


and the Showa era. However, after an extensive 
fire in 1892, which destroyed or damaged most 
of the area, the majority of the existing struc- 
tures had to be rebuilt. Today, many ofthem are 
equipped with fire extinguishing systems. 
Sawara’s old-time neighbourhood is also nota- 
ble as a "living townscape" because many of the 
shops are still open. Some of them sell the same 
goods they used to sell centuries ago, while oth- 
ers have changed their merchandise. One such 
example is Shobundo, a bookstore that was 
first opened in the Edo period. The current 
building was erected in 1880 but the shop now 
sells Japanese sweets. 

Another reason why the buildings have been 
preserved despite Sawara's diminished impor- 
tance as a trading hub is that they are still be- 
ing used as dwellings. In fact, the population in 
this area did not decrease significantly for some 
time, even after commercial activity declined. 
It is thought that this was also influenced by 
the fact that companies associated with near- 
by Narita Airport and the Kashima Rinkai In- 
dustrial Zone were built near Sawara, allowing 
some residents to continue to live there while 
commuting to work. 

The number of souvenir shops has increased 
in recent years, due to Sawara’s popularity with 
tourists, leading some people to point out that 
the town has lost some of its character. You can 
also see abandoned buildings and shops that 
have become residential houses. Since 1989, the 
population of the downtown area of Sawara has 
continued to decline and there are also issues re- 
lated to building maintenance and inheritance. 
As a solution to the problem of vacant houses, 
some of the buildings have been given to people 


planning to start new businesses. In this re- 
spect, the local authorities have been very 
active in repairing abandoned buildings and 
promoting regional revitalisation. The Katori 
City Sawara District Historical Landscape Or- 
dinance, for example, has divided the area into 
two categories: "preservation districts for tra- 
ditional buildings" and "landscape formation 
districts". In addition, subsidies were provided 
to repair the buildings. 

In order to protect the urban landscape when 
renovating buildings, certain regulations have 
been established, including that they should 
not be more than three storeys high and that 
their structure should be based on traditional 
architectural styles. However, the standards for 
construction methods and materials are not en- 
forced. Also, since there are no restrictions on 
the residential part at the back of the buildings, 
there have been many cases where they have 
been renovated in a modern style. 

One of the buildings facing the Ono River is 
the former residence of INo Tadataka, the 
surveyor and cartographer who is known for 
completing the first map of Japan using mod- 
ern surveying techniques. As we saw earlier, the 
INOs were one of Sawara's major brewers (they 
actually engaged in a wide range of businesses, 
including rice, oil, and shipping). Tadataka 
was adopted by the INos when he was 17 and 
lived in this house for 32 years. After becom- 
ing the head of the household he ran the fam- 
ily business, expanding its sake brewing and 
rice-trading concern, until he retired at the 
age of 49. Then he moved to Edo and became 
a pupil of astronomer TAKAHASHI Yoshitoki, 
from whom he learned Western astronomy, 
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You can also visit this city of water by boat. 


In the foreground you can see the former Shobundo bookshop which opened in 1880. 


geography and mathematics. From the age of 
55, he was asked by the government to survey 
Hokkaido and then the rest of the country as 
well. He made ten surveying trips over a total 
of 3,736 days, travelling 40,000 kilometres — 
equivalent to circling the Earth — until the age 
of 71. The store and main building in Sawara 
that we can visit today were designated as na- 
tional historic sites in 1930. 

Only two minutes on foot but 300 years of ar- 
chitectural history separate the INO residence 
from another notable building with a distinct 
character and a striking appearance: the for- 
mer Sawara branch of the Mitsubishi Bank. 
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Completed in 1914 at the start of the Taisho 
era, the Mitsubishi-kan inherits the Western 
brick building style of the Meiji period that re- 
minds us of a past Neo-Renaissance influence. 
Inside, the atrium has been preserved and fea- 
tures a counter, a marble fireplace in the centre 
of the back wall and a spiral staircase leading to 
the second floor. 

This structure was due to be demolished, but a 
group of local volunteers appealed for it to be 
preserved. As a result, Mitsubishi Bank decided 
todonate the buildingtothecity. The NPO Ono 
River and Sawara Townscape Thinking Group 
was launched, and with the Mitsubishi-kan 


as its base, it began to provide tourist informa- 
tion focusing on activities for the preservation 
and regeneration of the old townscape. 
Though interesting architecture can be found 
everywhere around Sawara, the best is concen- 
trated between two bridges — the Chukei-bashi 
and the Toyo-hashi. The first one used to be 
called O-hashi during the Edo period, when it 
was made of wood. However, it burned down in 
1722 and has since been rebuilt several times. In 
1822, it was replaced with a magnificent stone 
bridge. Then, in 1957, it was widened due to 
an increase in the volume of traffic and finally, 
in 1968, the stone bridge was demolished and 
replaced with the current concrete bridge. Its 
present name, Chukei, is Tadataka (INOo’s first 
name) pronounced differently. 
The other bridge, Toyo-hashi, spans the Ono 
River in front of Tadataka’s former residence. 
It was originally a large canal built in the early 
Edo period to carry water from the eastern part 
of town to the rice paddies on the other side of 
the river. Even after it became a concrete bridge 
before WWII, water continued to flow through 
a large water pipe under the bridge. When the 
water flowed into the Ono River, it made a 
sound (ja ja in Japanese) that gave the bridge its 
nickname. Today, the “Ja Ja Bridge is mainly a 
tourist attraction. Water flows from it every 30 
minutes from 9:00 to 17:00. The sound of wa- 
ter flowing from this bridge has been selected as 
one of the 100 Soundscapes of Japan. 
Astroll along the Ono River is a quiet and pleas- 
ant experience. Besides the willows, the river 
banks are decorated with weeping cherry trees, 
hydrangeas, cosmos and irises. The Ono is also 
home to many types of fish including carp, eels, 
black bass, channel catfish, and salmon in winter. 
Apart from the season when flowers are bloom- 
ing, a good time to visit this area is during the 
Sawara Grand Festival. This matsuri (actually 
two distinct events: the Honjuku Gion Festival 
in July and the Shinjuku Autumn Festival in 
October) is somewhat reminiscent of the Edo 
period. One of the three major festivals in the 
Kanto region along with the Kawagoe Hikawa 
Festival and the Hitachi-no-kuni Sosha-gu Fes- 
tival, it was registered as a UNESCO World In- 
tangible Cultural Heritage in December 2016 
and is the occasion for showcasing the town’s 
gorgeous floats. 
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How to get there 

Leaving form Tokyo Station, take the JR Sobu line 
to Narita Station, then change to the JR Narita 
line to Sawara Station (around 35 minutes). 

Or catch an express bus from Tokyo Station to 
Sawara. The bus leaves from the Yaesu exit and 
the journey takes around 90 minutes. 


A SPARKLING SAKE SENSATION: 
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Discover our wide range of programmes, 
from documentaries to dramas 
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